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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 
listed below. This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 
Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


| ea 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II....... 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III...... 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


Region IV....... 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
Nerth Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V........ 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3580 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-399-5477 


John P. Hord 
Room 2460 
3535 Market St. 


ae eae Pa. 19104 


Frances Ridgway 

Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-881-4495 


John D. Mellott 
Room 737 

230 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, 111. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI------+-+++++. 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII........... 


lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII.......... 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX.........++. 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Rese Boccscoceseses 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


Les Gaddie 

Room 220 

555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Griffin and Young Sts. 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
214-767-4776 


Vacant 

Room 2509 

Federal Office Bldg. 
911 Walnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 61406 
B16-378-848 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 1468 
Federal Bldg. 
1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Colo. 
303-837 -4235 


80294 


Joe B. Kirkbride 
Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 


San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
.Jack Strickland 

Room 7021 

Federal Office Bldg. 

909 First Ave. 

Seattle, Wash. 98174 


20€-442-7620 








Week of September 11, 1978 
BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT DECLINES 

WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for black workers declined from 12.5 percent to 11.7 
percent in August, with all of the improvement taking place among teenagers and adult women, 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

The unemployment rate for black teenagers was 32.4 percent compared to the 37 percent 
rate the previous month and the 39.4 percent rate a year earlier. 

For black women, the unemployment rate in August was 10.4 percent, down from the 11.6 
percent rate of the previous month. 

«The rate for white workers (5.2 percent) was little changed from July. 

On a national basis, the Bureau reported that employment rose slightly in August and 
unemployment declined. 

The Nation's unemployment rate was 5.9 percent, down from 6.2 percent in July. 

Total employment--as measured by the monthly survey of households--edged up by 160,000 
over the month to 94.6 million, gaining back some of the decline which had occurred in July. 
Prior to July, employment growth had been unusually strong. 

Nonfarm payroll] employment--as measured by the monthly survey of establishments--rose by 
115,000 in August to 86.1 million. Both measures of employment showed over-the-year growth of 
more than 3-1/2 million. 

fhe unemployment rate declined to 5.9 percent from 6.2 percent‘in July. There were 6.0 
million unemployed persons in August, down 225,000 from the July level. The August rate was 
more than a percentage point lower than its year-ago level and just below the 6.0-to-6.2 percent 
plateau which had prevailed throughout most of 1978. 

The August reduction in unemployment occurred primarily among adult women, whose rate 
dropped from 6.5 to 6.1 percent. The jobless rate for adult men (4.1 percent) remained at its 
July level, and the rate for teenagers (15.6 percent) showed a smal] decline over the month. 

In other worker categories, unemployment declined among persons looking for full-time work, 
women who head families, and persons unemployed less than 5 weeks. 

The average (mean) duration of unemployment fell by about one-half week in August to 11.2 
weeks and was 2.5 weeks shorter than the average duration a year ago. Half of the unemployed in 
August had been looking for work for 6 weeks or less. 


(MORE } 
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Following a decline in July, the number of employed persons edged up by 160,000 in August 
to 94.6 million. The increase was spurred mainly by a rise in the number of teenagers with 
jobs. Over the past 12 months, employment has grown by nearly 3.6 million. The proportion of 
the population that is employed remained at its July level of 58.6 percent; this was down from 


the June peak of 58.9 percent but substantially above the year-ago level. 


The civilian labor force was 100.5 million in August, virtually unchanged from the Jume and 
July levels but up 2.7 million over the year (after adjustment). ‘The civilian labor force 
participation rate was 63.1 percent in August, down slightly fram the all-time high attained in 
the prior 2 months. 

Incustry Payroll Employment 

Nonagricultural payroll employment rose slightly (by 115,000) in August to 86.1 million, as 
an increase in the service-producing sector more than than offset a decline in the goods sector. 
Overall, employment increased in 56 percent of the 172 industries that comprise the HIS 
diffusion index of private nonagricultural payroll employment, the lowest proportion since August 
1977. However, due to substantial employment gains throughout most of the intervening period, 
the number of nonfarm payroll jobs has grown by 3.7 million over the past year. 


Wholesale and retail trade posted an employment gain of 80,000, the largest over-the-month 
increase of all the major industry divisions. Consistent with recent trends, the retail 
-emponent accoynted for just over three-fourths of the increase. There wes also marked growth in 
services (60,000), transportation and public utilities (35,000), and finance, insurance, and real 
estate (20,000). By contrast, State and local goverrment posted a anal] employment reduction for 
the second straight month. 

After showing considerable strength throughout 1978, contract construction registered a 
modest decline of 20,000. In manufacturing, there was an employment decline of 50,000 in the 
nondurable goods industries,“ mostly in food processing, paper products, and rubber and 
Flastics. Durable goods employment showed little overall change in August, despite continued 
growth in the machinery industry. Following relatively large gains in the first 3 months of 
this year, overall employment growth in manufacturing has been rather sluggish. 


hours 





The average workweek for production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls decreased slightly to 35.9 hours in August, down by 0.1 hour from both the previous 
month and e year earlier. The manufacturing workweek was also down 0.1 hour, while factory 


overtime, et 3.5 hours, was unchanged fram the July level. 


(MORE ) 
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Because of the slight decline in hours, coupled with only modest employment growth, the 
index of aggregate hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural 
payrolls edged down from 120.9 to 120.8 (1967=100) in August. Nevertheless, the index was 4.5 
percent above the year-earlier level. 

Hourly and Weekly Earnings 

Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers ai private nonagricultural 
payrolls increased 0.2 percent in August, seasonally adjusted. This increase was too gral! to 
counter the emall decline in average weekly hours, and average weekly earnings showed a 
marginal decline. Since last August, average hourly and weekly earnings have risen 8.7 and 8.4 
percent, respectively. 

Before adjustment for seasonality, average hourly earnings were $5.72 in August, up 1 cent 
from July and 46 cents from a year earlier. Average weekly earnings fell by 21 cents over the 
month to $208.2] but have risen $16.22 since last August. 


### 





Week of September 11, 1978 


$132 MILLION AWARDED TO 165 AREAS 
FOR ADVANCED SKILL TRAINING OF WORKERS 





WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall has allocated $132 million to 165 state and 
local governments to provide advanced occupational training for unemployed, underemployed and 
low-income workers. 

This is the second round of grants under the Skill Training Improvement 
Program (STIP) launched by President Carter in May 1977 as part of his economic 
stimulus program. 

In the original funding, nearly $144 million was awarded to 142 states and 
localities. More than 24,300 persons participated in the first round. Seventy- 
four prime sponsors in the first round are receiving additional funds today. 

STIP is authorized by the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), 

Title III, and has these basic purposes: 

-- To provide training and jobs for long-term unemployed persons and to 
upgrade the skills of unskilled workers: 

-- To meet the needs of private business and industry for skilled workers: 

-- To improve the quality of training offered under CETA, and 

-- To increase the participation of the private sector in CETA programming. 

STIP focuses on locating job openings in the private sector and training 
unskilled and unemployed persons to fill these jobs. Local businesses and 
industries are involved by prime sponsors in designing projects, providing train- 


ing, and following-up on the program's effectiveness. It is expected that these 
employers will hire STIP participants as regular employees either at the outset 


or completion of their training. 

With employer approval, STIP training courses may also be conducted by 
vocational schools, skill centers and similar agencies. 

Training can last from 6 to 18 months. It is provided through classroom 
instruction or a combination of classroom and on-the-job training. 

State and local governments acting as prime sponsors under CETA were 
eligible to apply for STIP monies, and about 220 of them did so under the 
second round of funding. Selection of the 165 grantees was made by the 
Department of Labor's 10 regional employment and training administrators through 
a competitive process based on the quality of the locally proposed programs. 


Attached is a list of the prime sponsors receiving grants and the amounts. 
(MORE ) 
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Tia TUAINING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM ROUNI: -* SPAT AWARD 





FUNGS 
nbGlon 4 
Connecti Balance of State $ 800,871 
*"vyidce:: : ©1.,, Com. 376.000 
earifur. city, Conn. 772,035 
‘en Haver “ity, Con. 634,943 
Stenford City, vor. 121,214 
Maine Selance of State zhz 443 
Combect ict County, Maine 419,299 
vemnes 7* Oonty. Maine 121,978 
Mats is. .+S Be.ance of State 3,835,668 
toston Ci.s, Mass. 924 ,496 
Cambridge city, Mass. 221 ,682 
New Bedford City, Mass. 155,218 
Springfield City, Mass. 327 ,203 
Worchester City, Mass. 699,372 
Rockingher County, N. y : ey 
thode island Balance of State 147,859 
* ~~ $10,986,903 
REGION I] 
Somerset County, N. J. $ 110,902 
Balance of Passaic County, N. J. 399 ,431 
Chemung County, N. Y. 67,156 
Steuben County, N. Y. 239,445 
Balance of Onondaga County, N. 1. 293,265 
Suffolk Consortium, N. Y. 2,519,111 
Buffalo City, %. Y. 305,000 
Erie Consortium, N. Y. 700.000 
Rochester City, N. Y. 677,012 
Monroe County, N. Y. 511,540 
New York Balance of State 2,348,618 
8,171,480 

REGION JLL 
Herrico, Chesterfield, Hanover Consortium, Va. $ 228,171 
Ari‘ngton County, Va. 291 586 
Richmond Area Marpower Planning System 

Consortium, Va. 283,713 
Balance of Lackawana County, Pa. 106 ,502 
Delaware County, Pa. 1,023,207 
Philadelphia City, Pa. 2,226,057 
Mercer County Consortium, Pa. 246,463 
Westmoreland County, Pa. 408,995 
Pennsy*vania Balance of State 614,258 
Southern Allegheny Consortium, Pa. 1,004,847 
Balance of Alleahe~y County, Pa. 533,016 


{MORE ) 
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FUNDS 
REGION III (Continued) Fem! 
Lehigh Valley Consortium, Pa. $ 950,950 
Maryland Balance of State 298,598 
Prince Georges County, Md. 193,606 
Baltimore Consortium, Md. 1,383,227 
West Virginia Statewide 1,269,501 
$11,062,697 

REGION IV 
Savannan/Chatham Consortium, Ga. $ 429,931 
Gwinnet County, Ga. 200,000 
CSRA Consortium, Ga. 683 ,456 
Middle Georgia Consortium 648 ,963 
Memphis/Shelby County Consortium, Tenn. 1,557,522 
Knoxville/Knox County Consortium, Tenn. 172,915 
Nashville Davidson County, Tenn. 775,354 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 500,191 
Tennessee State Balance of State 2,257,505 
Eastern Kentucky, Rural CEP 197 ,040 
Broward Consortium, Fla. 676,785 
Leon/Gadsen Consortium, Fla. 274,092 
Lee County, Fla. 348,260 
Orange County/Orlando Consortium, Fla. 796 ,80£ 
Winston Salem, N. C. 317,561 
Raleigh Consortium, N. C. 596,318 
North Carolina Statewide Consortium 3,625,404 

Buncombe County 

North Carolina Balance of State 

Durham/Orange Consortium 

Gaston County 

Greensboro/Gillford Consortium 

Onslow County 
South Carolina Statewide 1,978,716 
Autauga, Elmore, Montgomery Censortium, Ala. 144,050 
Birmingham Consortium, Ala. 1,009,920 
Huntsville/Madison County Consortium, Ala. 128,146 
Harrison County, Miss. 81,600 

17,400,534 

REGION V 
Peoria Consortium, Ii. $ 315,000 
Madison County Consortium, I11. 422,659 
St. Clair Consortium, I11. 523,927 
Chicago City, I11. 5,457 ,567 
Rockford Consortium, I11. 572,896 
Illinois Balance cf State 785 ,642 
Southwestern Consortium, Ind. 427,100 
Balance of St. Joseph County, Ind. 205,872 
Gary City, Ind. 700 ,000 


(MORE ) 
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FUNDS 
REGION V (Continued — 
Lansing Consortium, Mich. $ 557,355 
Muskegon Consortium, Mich. 891,158 
Jackson Consortium, Mich. 760 ,967 
Michigan Balance of State 1,248,785 
Oakland County, Mich. 2,364,967 
Dearborn City, Mich. 218,000 
Ann Arbor City, Mich. 129,887 
Balance of Washtenaw County, Mich. 430,027 
Warren City, Mich. 235,320 
Balance of Wayne County, Mich. 2,198,028 
Detroit City, Mich. 4,931,545 
Balance of Macomb County, Mich. 490,949 
GRAMP Consortium, Mich. 1,409,390 
Quad Counties Consortium, Minn. 562,864 
Dakota County, Minn. 116,460 
Minneapolis City, Minn. 1,238,838 
Balance of Hennepin County, Minn. 750,219 
Duluth City, Minn. 91,699 
Minnesota Balance of State 2,667,799 
St. Paul City, Minn. 756,582 
Balance of Ramsey County, Minn. 255,000 
Minnesota Rural CEP 489,218 
Ohio Balance of Stete 570,000 
Toledo Consortium, Ohio 1,344,812 
Clermont County Consortium, Ohio 176,900 
Columbus Consortium, Ohio 1,821,674 
Miami Valley Consortium, Ohio 850,000 
Butler County, Ohio 266 ,082 
Cincinnati City, Ohio 1,347,571 
Cleveland Consortium, Ohio 3,970,204 
Balance of Hamilton County, Ohio 472,222 
North East Ohio Manpower, Ohio 493,041 
Akron Consortium, Ohio 869 ,099 
Portage County, Ohio 125,700 
Wisconsin Northwest CEP 1,078,000 
Milwaukee County, Wisc. 638,875 
Marathon County, Wisc. 175,038 
Rock County, Wisc. 262 ,482 
Wisconsin Balance of State 787 ,959 
Madison/Dane Consortium, Wisc. 125,487 
WOW Consortium, Wisc. bys 
TRICO CETAC, Racine, Wisc. 2 

48,392,866 

REGION VI 
Central Arkansas Consortium $ 922,723 
Baton Rouge City, La. 169,740 


(MORE ) 
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FUNDS 
REGION VI_ (Continued) = 
Louisiana Balance of State $1,161,742 
Cleveland County, Okla. 200 ,000 
Oklahoma City Consortium 358,454 
Capital Area Manpower Consortium, Texas 915,164 
Central Texas Manpower Consortium 115,716 
Coasta] Bend Manpower Consortium, Texas 363,000 
New Orleans City, Louisiana 1,616,944 
Balance of Dallas County, Texas 638,718 
Hidalgo County Consortium, Texas 368 ,499 
Tarrant County, Texas 227 ,346 
Texas Panhandle Manpower Consortium 127,777 
$ 7,185,823 
REGION VII 
Iowa Balance of State $ 928,741 
Topeka City/Shawnee County Consortium, Kansas 101,059 
Missouri Balance of State 661,123 
Kansas City/Balance of Jackson County 
Consortium, Mo. 1,100,218 
St. Louis County, Mo. 963,741 
. ——— sete 
REGION VIII 
Arapahoe County, Colo. $ 295,667 
Colorado Balance of State 224,933 
Denver City and County, Colo. 232,405 
Jefferson County, Colo. 120,554 
Montana Balance of State/Butte Rural CEP 331,164 
North Dakota Statewide 207 ,756 
Utah Statewide oe 
Wyoming Statewide 8,924 
1,821,772 
REGION IX 
Phoenix City, Ariz. $ 565,000 
Alameda County, Calif. 1,027 ,787 
Berkeley City, Calif. 212,400 
Fresno City/County, Calif. 658,695 
Glendale City, Calif. 275,000 
Kern County, Calif. 185,180 
Long Beach City, Calif. 589 ,399 
Los Angeles City, Calif. 4,140,124 
Oakland’ City, Calif. 1,639,554 
Orange County Manpower Consortium, Calif. 683,579 
San Bernadino/Riverside, Calif. 3,011,285 
San Diego Regional Training and Employment 
Consortium, Calif. 4,423 ,85€ 


(MORE ) 
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FUNDS 
REGION IX (Continued) 
San Mateo County, Calif. $1,201,041 
Santa Clara Valley, Calif. 702 ,999 
Solano County, Calif. 377 ,860 
Sonoma County, Calif. 624,732 
Honolulu City and County, Hawaii 600,976 
$20,919,467 
REGION X 
Idaho Manpower Consortium $ 478,082 
Mid-Willamette Valley 211,100 
Multnomah/Washington Consortium, Oregon 128,707 
King-Snohomish Consortium, Wash. 1,100,890 
Balance of Pierce County, Wash. 310,000 
Tacoma City, Wash. 194,022 
2,422,801 





Week of September 11, 1978 
FARMWORKER YOUTH TO GET JOBS, TRAINING 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor has funded nine different proposals totaling 
$5,837,079 to provide training and jobs for farmworker youth in five states. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced that the projects will operate from 
Sept. 1, 1978 to Aug. 31, 1979, in Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Michigan, and California. 
They will combine employment and training for farmworker youths, ages 14 to 21, with 

educational programs where feasible. 

Program participants will receive the minimum wage or training allowance depending on 
whether they spend most of their time on the job or in training. 

The nine projects will be operated by Title III (section 303) farmworker program grantees 
under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) with funds provided by the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA). 

Earlier this year, 11 similar grantees in 13 states received YEDPA funds for farmworker 
youth programs. YEDPA is a fart of CETA and conducts four types of youth programs administered 
from the national office. 

One of the grantees, Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers, Inc., of Raleigh, N.C., will 


administer three of the projects in North Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia. 


(MORE) 
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Amounts awarded to each grantee are as follows: 


Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers, Inc., for Virginia $ 355,103 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers, Inc., for North Carolina 


Raleigh, N.C. 1,000 ,000 
Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers, Inc., for Georgia 

Raleigh, N.C. 166 ,536 
United Migrant Opportunities, Inc., for Michigan 

Grand Ledge, Mich. 487 ,222 
California Human Development Corp. for California 

Santa Rosa, Calif. 1,000 ,000 
Central Coast Counties Development Corporation, 

California, Aptos, Calif. 570,389 
City of Stockton, California 550 ,000 
Center for Employment & Training, California 

San Jose, Calif. 1,000 ,000 
Proteus Adult Training, Inc., 

Visali., Calif. 707 ,829 
TOTALS: 35,537,075 


For additional information about the grants, the contact is Harry Kranz, 


acting director, Office of Farmworker Programs, ETA, telephone (202) 376-6128. 





Week of September 11, 1978 


RTP TO TRAIN MINORITIES, DISADVANTAGED 
FOR CONSTRUCTION JOBS 


WASHINGTON -- More than 4,400 economically disadvantaged persons--mostly minorities, 
veterans, and women--will be recruited for training in construction and industrial occupations 
by the Recruitment and Training Program (RTP), Inc., under a Labor Department contract. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced the contract renewal which calls for 
projects in 37 areas with a federal outlay of $6,305,479 in Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) funds. 

Most of the recruits, 4,200, will be enrolled in the apprenticeship outreach program to 
undergo about 10 weeks of intensive tutoring to pass an apprenticeship examination in a specific 
trade or craft. Special enrollment emphasis will be placed on blacks and persons of Hispanic 
origin. 

The remainder of the contract total, 250 persons, will be recruited from skilled craft 
workers who will be placed in the construction trades as union members after their skills have 
been upgraded and standardized. This will cost about $1,417 per trainee. 

One of the target goals of the contract is to recruit women for placement in nontraditional 
jobs. 

Under the original preapprentice training contract signed in 1972 and in five subsequent 
renewals, the four most selected careers have been carpenter, electrician, operating engineer 
and painter. 

Four of the 37 operating areas are new this year: Huntsville, Ala.; Kingsport, Tenn.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; and Hartsville, Tenn. The programs in Anderson, S.C., and New Bedford, Mass., 
were satellite programs under the previous contract but will operate independently this year 

For further information about the contract, the contact is William M. Ross, Executive 
Director of RTP, 162 5th Ave., New York, N.Y., 10010, telephone (212) 691-0660 (refer to contract 
#99-8-111-01-18). 

The Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration (ETA) administers CETA and 
the Federal representative assigned to the contract is Don Olsen, ETA Office of National 
Programs, telephone (202) 376-7615. 


A list of operating areas and estimated number of openings for each follows: 


(MORE ) 
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APPRENTICESHIP OUTREACH 
Alexandria, La. 100 Epes, Ala./Tupelo, Miss. 125 
Amityville, N.Y. 100 Greensboro, N.C. 100 
Anderson, S.C. 75 Hartsville, Tenn. 75 
Boston, Mass. 200 Harlem, New York City, N.Y. 150 
Bridgeport, Conn. 100 Hemostead, N.Y. 10¢ 
Bronx, New York City, 125 Huntsville, Ala. 75 
N.Y. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 75 
Brooklyn, N.Y 150 ° 
, Lexington, Ky. 75 
Buffalo, N.Y. 75 
Nashville, Tenn. 125 
Charlotte, N.C. 75 
New Bedford, Mass. 75 
Cleveland, Ohio 175 
New Haven, Conn. 100 
Raleigh/Durham, N.C. 75 
Newark, N.J. 125 
East Chicago, Ind. 200 
Orlando/Cocoa, Fla. 150 
Evansville, Ind. 125 
Pascagoula, Miss. 300 
Eldorado, Ark. 75 
:PPRENTICES#\IP_ OUTREACH bjaNSYMAN UPGRADING 
Sittsburgn, Pa. iz Bi oxiyn, N.Y. 50 
Providence, ~ | 160 Crertatce, N.C. 25 
Queens, N.Y. 100 Evensville, ind. 25 
euchester, .¥. 125 Hierlem, New York C*ty 
.Y. 50 
sSevannah, 62. 125 
henpstead, N.Y. 25 
Sheffield, ala. 73 
Nashville, Tenn. 2 
Westchester County, N.Y. 75 
Rochester, N.Y. 25 
xilmington, “.° 75 
Westcnester County, N.Y. 25 
“ourgstowr, Ohic 106 


Week of September 11, 1978 
MINORITY WOMEN EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM RENEWED 

WASHINGTON -- About 565 minority women in nine cities will be given assistance to obtain 
jobs in professional, managerial, and technical occupations under a renewed contract with 
Recruitment Training Program (RTP), Inc. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced thet the $1,450,000 contract with the 
Minority Women Employment Program (MWEP), a component of RTP, will help these women find 
employment in jobs they are already qualified to perform. 

The cities and their placement goals are: Atlanta (85), which conducted the first 
demonstration project in 1972; Los Angeles (85), Houston (70), Dallas (70), New Orleans (50), 
Tulsa (50), Cincinnati-Dayton (85) and Boston (70). The City of Boston was added to the eight 
cities that were doing this work last year. 

The program hes placed 1,475 women in professional and technical occupations since its 
inception. It was developed from and uses the strategies RTP employed in apprenticeship 
outreach programs in the building and construction trades to place minorities in those occupations. 

The program is funded this year under Title III of the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA), which is administered by the department's Employment and Training Administration. 
The new contract runs through Aug. 31, 1979. 

For further information about the contract, the contact is William M. Ross, Executive 
Director, RTP, 162 5th Ave., New York, N.Y., 10010, telephone 212-691-0660 (refer to contract 
#99-8-111-42-45). 

The federal representative assigned to the contract is Don Olsen, ETA Office of National 


Programs, telephone 202-376-7615. 


### 





Week of September 11, 1978 


OSHA SUSPENDS APPLICATION OF COTTON DUST STANDARD 
TO CERTAIN INDUSTRIES: CALLS FOR ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


WASHINGTON -- The Occupational Safety and Health Administration suspended the application 
of the new cotton dust standard for certain cotton waste processing industries and employers 
who are purchasers and users of cotton batting including the mattress, upholstered furniture and 
automotive assembling industries, the U.S. Department of Labor announced. 

The Sept. 4 effective date for all other industries covered by the standard remained 
unchanged. 

In addition, OSHA is requesting public comment on a health hazard evaluation 
of mattress plant workers conducted by the National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health (NIOSH). Both the suspension and request for comments are 
included in a Federal Register notice published Sept. 1. 

OSHA has suspended the application of the cotton dust standard for these 
industries in response to a request for an administrative stay of the standard 
from the National Cotton Batting Institute and the Textile Fibers and By-Products 
Association. This request brought to OSHA's attention for the first time a draft 
report of a NIOSH health hazard evaluation of Stearns and Foster mattress workers. 
After preliminary review of this report, OSHA has determined that the study 
warrants further review. 

After evaluating the NIOSH report and the written comments, the Assistant 
Secretary for OSHA will determine whether it is necessary to reopen the cotton 


dust record for additional comments or to institute a new rulemaking procedure. 


If OSHA determines that these steps are not necessary, a new effective date will 
be given for the application of the standard to these industries. 

Comments on the draft study should be postmarked no later than October 20, 
1978, and submitted ta, Docket Office, Docket H-052A, Room S-6212, U.S. Dept. of 
Labor, 3rd St. and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20210. Copies of 
the draft study are also available from this address. For further information 


contact Patricia Waugh, Room N-3718, above address, (202) 523-7084. 


#44 
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BLACK YOUTH IN WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAM ACHIEVES MILESTONE 

DALLAS -- For Brenda Dotson, graduation day was indeed a special day. 

The excitement of the event still comes through in her soft voice as she talks about her 
accomplishment: “Among all my relatives, I'm the first one to graduate from high school.” 

Since October of 1977, Dotson, 17, who is black, has been in a work-study program with 
the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics here 

Under the program, her day was equally divided between school and work. 

“It was something I wanted to do," says Dotson. “Under the program I had a chance to learn 
more about responsibilities. It offered a chance to learn how to deal with the community, how 
to handle money and learn office skills.” 

At her work site, Dotson was introduced to the whole range of clerical duties--answering 
the telephones, greeting visitors, filing, typing and operating office machines. 

Says her former supervisor, Jennie Free, “Brenda assumed a lot of responsibility, more than 
one would expect of a high school student." 

Dotson's sights are now on college. She's interested in computer training and becoming 
a buyer. But she also plans on keeping her office skills up-to-date “sc I can always be assured 
of finding a job." 

An outgoing persons, Dotson also is the recipient of a number of awards and titles in 


area pageants. 


##?# 








Week of September 11, 1978 
NUMBER OF MULTIPLE JOBHOLDERS HOLDS STEADY 





WASHINGTON -- An estimated 1 out of every 20 employed workers held two jobs or more in 
May 1978, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. Both the number 
of dual jobholders (4.5 million) and the multiple jobholding rate (4.8 percent) were about the 
same as a year earlier 

As in previous years, the multiple jobholding -- “moonlighting"--rate was much higher for 
men than for women. 

The Bureau reports that 3.9 percent of black men neld two jobs or more; for black women, 
rate was 2.1 percent. 

For workers of Hispanic origin, the multiple jobholding rate was 3.8 percent for men and 
2.6 percent for women. 

The rate for white workers was 6.0 percent for men, 3.5 percent for women. Farm workers 
were much more likely to have more than one job than nonfarm workers. 

About 2.5 million or over one-half of the multiple jobholders held two wage and salary 
jobs in manufacturing, trade, service, and other nonfarm industries. An estimated 700,000 
nonfarm workers held a second job in agriculture, mainly on their own farms, and 850,000 had 
their own nonfarm businesses. 

The highest multiple jobholding rates are for men 25 to 54 years old and for married men. 
Married women have consistently had a lower rate than other women. 

Two out of three multiple jobholders combine a full-time principal job with a part-time 
second job; and of the others have two part-time jobs. Relatively more women than men hold 
two part-time jobs 

These summary findings are from the annual survey of wultiple jobholding, conducted in 


May for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census. 


(MORE ) 
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For purposes of this survey, multiple jobholders are defined as those employed persons who, 
during the survey week, either (1) had jobs as wage or salary workers with two employers or 
more, (2) were self-employed and also held wage or salary jobs, or (3) worked as unpaid family 
workers but also had secondary wage or salary jobs. The primary job is the one at which the 
greatest number of hours were worked. Also included as multiple jobholders are persons who had 
two jobs during the survey week because they were changing frcm one job to another. This group 
is very small--only 1 percent of all multiple jobholders in May 1977. 

Persons employed only in private households (as a housekeeper, launderer, gardener, babysitter, 
and so on) who work for two employers or more during the survey week are not counted as multiple 
jobholders. Working for several employers is considered an inherent characteristic of private 
household work rather than an indication of multiple jobholding. Also excluded are self-employed 
persons with additional farms or businesses and persons with second jobs as uppaid family 


workers. 








Week of September 11, 1978 
THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--JULY 1978 

WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers rose 0.7 percent before 
seasonal adjustment in July to 196.7 (1967=100), the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics announced. The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
also increased 0.7 percent before seasonal adjustment in July to 196.7 (1967=100). 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) rose 0.5 percent 
in July. This compares with increases of 0.9 percent in each of the previous 3 months and was 
the smallest rise since last December's 0.4 percent. The slowdown was primarily due to declines 
in some food and clothing prices. 

The index for food and beverages was unchanged in July,following 6 months of sharp 
increases. The apparel and upkeep index declined 0.6 percent in July, the first decline in 5 
months. The 0.8 percent rise in the housing index in July compared with an average monthly 
increase of 1.0 percent in the preceding 4 months. 

The July increases of 0.7 percent for transportation and 0.5 percent for medical care were 
the same as in June. The entertainment index rose 0.6 percent in July after declining in June, 
and the index for other goods and services rose 1.3 percent in July, the sharpest increase 
this year. 

The index for food at home declined 0.4 percent in July after an average monthly increase 
of 1.6 percent in the first half of this year. This decline--the first since July of last year-- 
was primarily due to lower prices for meets. Beef prices declined 2.2 percent after moving up 
rapidly in the preceding 8 months. Pork prices fell 4.0 percent in July, following a decrease 
of 0.6 percent in June. 

Fresh vegetable and egg prices alsc declined in July, and the downtrend in coffee prices 
continued for the thirteenth month. Prices for most other foods rose in July. Price increases 

for poultry, sugar and sweets, and fats and oils, however, were smaller than in recent months. 
The index for food eway from home--restaurant meals and snacks--rose 0.8 percent in July, about 
the same as in recent months. 

The decline in the apparel and upkeep index in July resulted from lower prices for apparel 
commodities, particularly women's and girls’ clothing and footwear. Women's and girls’ clothing 
prices declined 1.9 percent in July following a smaller decrease in June and large increases 
last spring. Footwear prices rose sharply in May and June before declining 0.5 percent in July. 
The July increases in prices for men's and boys’ clothing and other apparel commodities such as 


(More) 
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jewelry and luggage were much smaller than in June. Charges for apparel services increased 
0.4 percent in July, the same as in June and much less than earlier this yeer. 

In the housing category, the homeownership index rose 1.2 percent in July, abcut the 
same as the monthly increase in the first half year. The July rise reflected large increeses in 
house prices, mortgage interest rates, and charges for home maintenance and repair services. 

The index for residential rent rose 0.5 percent in July, slightly less than in recent months. 

The index for fuels and other utilities also rose 0.5 percent in July, about half as much 
as in recent months. Charges for electricity declined in July following 5 months of sharp 
advances, and fuel oi] prices showed no change; prices for natural gas, however, increased 0.7 
percent, the same as in June, and charges for water and sewerage advanced 1.5 percent, 
considerably more than in recent months. 

The increase of 0.5 percent in the index for housefurnishings and operations in July was 
smaller than in recent months. The furniture and bedding index declined, and the index for 
appliances including television and electronic equipment showed no change. in July; both indexes 
has risen at relatively rapid rates in recent months. Prices for housekeeping supplies ard 
housekeeping services continued to move up--rising 0.7 percent and 1.0 percent, respectively, 
in July. 

The transportation index rose 0.7 percent in July, the same as in May and June. Over a 
fourth of the July rise was due to gasoline prices which rose 0.8 percent after holding 
relatively stable during the first 6 months of this year. The one car index rose 0.8 percent in 
July, following increases 0.9 percent in June and 1.2 percent in May. 

The used car index rose 0.7 percent in July, less tran half the June rise and the same as 
the May rise. After declining earlier this year, charges for auto insurance rose 0.6 percent in 
June and 0.7 percent in July. In public transportation component, intracity mass transit, 
taxicab, and train fares rose in July, but airline fares declined for the third consecutive month. 

Among the other expenditure categories, the medical care index rose 0.5 percent in July, 
the same as in June; medical care commodities rose 0.4 percent and medical care services 0.5 
percent, both about the same as in June and less than increases earlier this year. 

Higher prices for reading materials and entertainment services contributed to the July rise 


in the entertainment index. The ‘sharp rise in the index for other goods and services in July 
was mostly due to higher prices for tobacco products. 
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REAL EARNINGS INCREASE IN JULY 





WASHINGTON -- Real earnings of workers in full and part-time production and nonsupervisory 
jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the economy increased 0.4 percent from June to July after 
allowance for the usual seascnal variation, according to preliminary figures by the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Real earnings--or earnings in constant dollars--for July were calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the revised Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers (revised CPI-W). 

The increase in real earnings was due to a 0.9 percent increase in average hourly earnings 
which was offset partially by a 0.5 percent increase in the revised CPI-W. Average weekly hours 
were unchanged. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were up 1.0 percent. Average hourly earnings 
increased 8.8 percent, counteracting a 7.7 percent increase in the revised CPI-W. Average 
weekly hours were at the same level as in July 1977. Before adjustment for the revised CPI-W 
end seasonal change, average weekly earnings were $208.42 in July compared with $191.63 
a year earlier. 

Real spendable earnings, average weekly earnings reduced by social security and Federal 
income taxes applicable to a married worker with three dependents who earned the average amount 
and then deflated by the revised CPI-W, increased 0.2 percent from the June level, seasonally 
adjusted. 

From July 1977, real spendable earnings, as calculated in this release, decreased 2.1 percent. 
Much of this decline was due to the manner in which the reduced tax liability under the Tax 
Reduction and Simplification Act of 1977 was calculated. The tax reduction became effective 
June 1, 1977, but applied to the entire year. The wage earner, therefore, realized an increase 
in earnings for the last 7 months of 1977 equal to the fuli annual tax reduction. In 1978, 
however, the tax-reduction was distributed over the full year. If the 1977 tax cut had been 
in effect throughout 1977, the July-to-July change in real spendable earnings would have been 
-0.5 percent rather than -2.1 percent. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power increased 0.3 percent 
from June to July. Compared with a yeer ago, the index was up 0.5 percent. The index excludes 


the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry shifts, such as the shift of 
workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 


Week of September 11, 1978 
WORK STOPPAGES: JULY 1978 

WASHINGTON -- Idleness due to work stoppages in July was 0.17 percent of estimated working 
time (1.7 working days idle per thousand), according to preliminary estimates by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Strike-induced idleness was at the lowest July rate in 14 years, but higher than in any 
month since the bituminous coal strike ended in March. 

Idleness for the first 7 months of 1978 averaged 0.19 percent of estimated working time 
after generally moving down since its most recent high in 1974. 

An estimated 810 stoppages were in effect during July, the lowest July total since 1972 
when wages and prices were under controls. 

Some 338,000 workers participated in stoppages during the month, an increase over the last 
3 months. 

Labor-management disputes resulted in about 3 million days off the job in July, about the 
same as in 1973 but otherwise the lowest number of days idle for this month since 1964. 

Stoppages averaged 417 wurkers per walkout in July, higher than that recorded for the 
previous month. 

Average strike duration moved down to 8.9 days in July. This trend has continued since 
February, except for June. 

Six large strikes involving 5,000 workers or more were in effect in July 1978. These 
disputes accounted for 20 percent of all workers involved in stoppages and 30 percent of all 
days idle this month. In July 1977, large stoppages accounted for 34 percent of all workers 
engaged in strikes and 37 percent of all idleness. Workers involved and idleness for the 5-day 
Postal Service stoppages are not available. 

An estimated 463 strikes began in July, compared with 545 during June and 552 in July 1977, 
and some 211,000 workers walked off their jobs in July, 32,000 less than in July 1977 and the 
lowest July total since 1973. 

For the first 7 months of 1978, there were 2,923 strikes, the lowest 7-month total recorded 


in Il years. 


### 








Week of September 11, 1978 
FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The first women's labor organization in a trade established in 1825 was the United 
Tailoresses Society of New York. Later that year, this organization conducted the first strike 
by a women's labor organization, according to a Labor Department publication, “Labor Firsts in 
America." 

##?# 

The first national women's labor organization established in 1867 was the Deughters of 
St. Crispin, which consisted of female shoemakers. The union lasted until 1878, according to 
a Labor Department publication, “Labor Firsts in America.” 

##?# 

The first woman Secretary of Labor and the first woman cabinet officer was Frances 
Perkins, according to a Labor Department publication, “Labor Firsts in America.” She was 
appointed in 1933 and was also the first Secretary of Labor to not belong to a union and the 
first to have a college education. 

##?# 

The first women to participate in a strike were female weavers in Pawtucket, R.I., in 
1824. They were resisting increased hours and reduced wages, according to a Labor Department 
publication, “Labor Firsts in America." 

#a#?# 

A Labor Department publication, “Labor Firsts in America," reports that the first anti- 
discrimination law against women was in Illinois in 1872, and that in 1879 the first state 
legislation to prohibit the employment of women in coal mines was in Illinois. 


##?# 
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